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ABSTRACT 

The program described in this paper illustrates the 
extension of teaching to parents and older children. Project 80, 
so-called because of the 88 children nho were involved during the 
first year of the program in 1969, is a parent participation program 
that included a kindergarten, a first grade, and an interage 4-5-6 
combination at the Castro School in El Cerrito, California. Five of 
the minimum conditions that must be met in organizing a parent 
participation program are: (1) the teachers involved must have 
classroom programs that are attractive to parents and children and 
flexible and varifKl enough to allow others to share in the 
instructional role; (2) provisions must be made for many different 
kinds of participation by parents and volunteers in ways that fulfill 
important needs of both adults and children; (3) provide training and 
consultation for participants to foster understanding of children's 
behavior and 1-^ :ming, various knowledge areas, and the ways in which 
schools and classrooms function; (4) provide leadership and 
organization to insure that the planning and administrative ftuictions 
necessary to coordinate the resources are carried out; and (5) obtain 
administrative support from the local building principal and central 
office personnel to facilitate operation and integration of the 
program into the overall school program. Parent participation grew in 
the three years of the program beyond the Project 88 classrooms, and 
it is felt that increased involvement will continue. (DB) 
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I'kny parents vovild like to see the educational prograras of tlie 
elementary schools so improved that, at the very least, more child- 
ren -wDtild roach high levels of competence in such basic areas as 
reading, ivriting and mathematics — and enjoy themselves in the 
process. Others would add to these basic goals in-depth knovrledge 
in areas not usually part of the regular curriculum, skills in 

reative self -expression, and abilities related to imaginatively 
adapting existing i,^ys of living to rapidly changing conditions in 
liJCe and society. 

litiere there may be agi-espient on goals and objectives, ho^-jever, 
there is often isride disagreement on the best means for achie\''ing 
them. This lack of agreement is based in part on differing con- 
victions concerning the conditions under i-yhich children develop the 
\indorstanding and competen<iy we ^v^ant them to have. Some believe that 
those conditions can best be met by making changes in the was^s in 
which children are taught in classrooms, and that the running of 
school programs should be left entirely to professional educators 
operating \rith-in guidelines set by boards of education. Others 
thinlc that the schools have become largely ineffective (or effective 
in the Tjrong ways) as instituti. v. and should bo replaced by some 
other arrangements. 

Somowhoro betixjcn these two oxtrcmos, there is a groTring 
number of people who boliovo that, while schools are necessary. 
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cducation Ijwolves a good doal moro than schooling. They boliovo 
that thero are forces wiiich influence the course of children's 
development iji their homos, jji noiEhborhoods and coimmmitics , and 
in the mass media, as well as iji school classrooms. This means that 
the best educational settijigs for children are those in which these 
forces are exerted planfidly rathor thar, hapliazardly and where they 
are coordinated as much as possible. This is to minimize gaps and 
duplications of effort, and undesirable influences, and to see that 
children receive lielp in making the most of the experiences they do 
have. This means that teacliing is most effective for chi:.dren when 
teachers share it vrith others - both adults and children; it means 
closer working arrangements among hor-e, school and other educating 
institutions. 

The program described in this paper is a good example of thr: 
extension of the teaching role - in this case ro pa^n^nt^ and older 
children. Vhat genrinated in the spring of I969 as an eight-Treek 
"Saturday School" for kindcrgartners and their parents blossomed into 
"Project 8S" (so-named for the 88 claiLdren vho were involved the 
fjrst 7ear), a parent-participation progran that included a kinder- 
garten, a first grade, and an interage H-^-S combination at the 
Castro School in EL Cerrito, California, part of the Richmond Unified 
School District. Tliis project iras conceived by the kindergarten 
teacher and run for three years by tlie parents and teachers involved, 
vith the help of grants from the Ibsenborg Foundation of San Fran- 
cis co. 

VJhen the tha^eo years of foundation support came to an end, the 
Project 88 participants i^intod some kind of smnming up of thoir ox- 
porionce that might be shared witli others as well as applied to 
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continued activities at the Castro Scliool. TJiey therefore conmiss- 
ioned a study, ivhich \jas carried out during May and June of the final 
year. This study dre^r upon tvo main sources of information: vjritten 
records kept by project participants and school staff, and inter- 
vievrs with teachers, parer,ts, and children. The resiilts o:? this study 
are available in two parts. In a separate report, des cri]>tio ns of 
various aspects of the project i^hich were written by participants 
each of the three years have been edited together. This paper re- 
presents an attempt to describe Project 88 in such a vray that those 
who might be intsrested in carrying out a simlar endeavor in their 
own school might benefit froiU the experience of those lAo i^re in- 
volved in it, 

Wiat Ifos Pro ject 88? 
Project 88 was at least an organisational arrangement in which 
the childi*en of parents who vjanted to participate i-jere grouped to- 
gether in the oD.assrooms of three teachers, all of which housed 
in a single wi^ig of the Castro School, ^liis \70.s accomplished, on 
the initiative of the teachers, by inaking the progi*a>?i kno\m to parents 
in the spring precedii;g each year of the project and assigning to 
each of the three classes only those children irtiose parents were in- 
terested in the type of program being carried on and ^dio wre itdlling 
to contribute their o\m time and energy. Most of the grant money tos 
used to hii^e part-time resource teachers who, in addition to pro- 
viding their o\m inputs to the cliilrlren three afternoons a wok, 
released the first grade and in-;erago group teachers to meet \T±th 
parents for planning and training. (The kindergarten teacher had 
only one morning session, so coiad meet parents after noon. ) The 
balance of the money helped finance field trips, purchase materials , 



and cover othor costs associated with ruming the procram. 

Hit Project 88 i/as much more than the roHioployment of people. 
VJhat attracted parents (and inariy children) to the project as much 
as the parent participation component ims the type of classroom pi*o- 
gram VThich the tr^achers, each in her o^m way, had been nmning prior 
to the project, and which mny thought became richer and more attrac- 
tive as the project developed. Although the project i/as to its par- 
ticipants greater than the sum of its parts, this description iriuLl 
deal TTith each part separately, including the conditions under \Ai±ch 
e-ach part can function, so that others my be able to understand 
them well enough to put some or all of them together in vays which 
are appropriate to other school-community settings. 
Parent Involvement 

The most distinctive aspect of Project 88 i;as, of course, the 
sharing of the teaching role in a a*elatively planful and coordinated 
\7ay compared to the usual relationship beti^een in-school instruction 
and that irfiich 'takes place elsevriiere. The parents of almost every 
chDld enrolled in the project classes participated in the instnxc- 
tional program in some igay. Although inllingness to participate tos 
a requirement for having their children in the project, just how and 
when parents actually contributed varied quite widely, and the range 
of options made it possible for oven those parents (especially fat^ ers) 
who i-Tore not available during regular school hours to take part. 
Parent activities included sharing classroom teaching by helping with 
subject areas such as math and reading, introducing subject areas not 
other5d.se provided on a regular basis (such as art or music), or 
making special presentations to extend childi-en's oxporienco and to 
provide enrichment. Other kinds of activities included taking turns 
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helping in the school library, arrangijig and helping supervise field 
trips, and preparing mterials —such as multiethnic kits — for 
use in the dassroojn and at home. Another variety of participation 
did not involve parents directly iri.th students, but vras essential to 
keep the whole operation going. This included serving on coimittees 
responsible for planning and arranging activities in all the categories 
previously mentioned, keeping records, typijig, making telephone calls, 
and correcting student papers at home. In addition, mapy parents 
participated in presentations about Project 88 iriiich were irade Doth 
to the Castro community and to mary groups around the San Rrancisco 
Bxy Area. 

A nuiTiber of participants thought that just having additional 
adults on hand regularly for children to relate to, and children 
besides their o\m for parents to relate to, jjiade a significant 
difference in interpersonal understanding. In addition, those parents 
TJho participated regularly could be in continual communication Trith 
the teachers about their oirm child^s behavior and developmental 
progress. There vas no need either to make a special appointitient to 
talk to a teacher, or to \Ta±t for the yearly parent -teacher confer- 
ence. This close communication also facilitated the teachers' 
efforts to coordinate the various kinds of educational experiences 
each child vas having. 

Student-teaching-student Xvas the principle \jh±ch brought all 
th'ree Project 88 classes together in a sort of subproject called 
"Student Partners". Students from the older (^-5-6) ai.ass worked id.th 
individual students at the kindergarten and first grade levels at 
least once a weeic iii much the same vray that i:>articipating paa^ents^ 
work with thorn: coacliing the younger ones in handwiting, math- 



ematics, reading and language arts; making plans for each tutorial 
session and keeping records of what took place; and gaining in solf- 
confidenco and pride, as vxell as in their omi sknis. jEach child 
•who participated in this effort inet regularly vrith one of the adults 
to inake plans and to talk o/er any problc.Tis i^ixch arose. (Daring the 
final year of the project, \^on there no first grade class, the 
older children i^orked vrith a regular first grade group across the 
hall from their classroom. ) 

I-fctlcing; It Vbrk 

Sharing the teaching role involves more than moroly inviting 
parents to help out in classrooms. Ar^yone interested in organizing 
a parent participation program — or any other teacher-role-sharing 
idea — must understand that there are a nrnnber of minirmn conditions 
which must be met. Coupled ^Tith the further description of Project 
88 that folloTTS aro descriptions of five of these conditions: (1) 
teachers vriiose classroom programc aro attractive to parents and child- 
ren, as 1^11 as flexible and varied enough to leave room for others 
to share in the instanictional role; (2) piwisions for many different 
kinds of participation by parents and volunteers in mys which fulfill 
important needs of adults as \7ell as childron; (3) training and con- 
sultation for participants to foster understanding of children^ s 
behavior and learning, various knowledge areas, and the i-rays in ^Thich 
schools and classrooms function; (4) leadership and organization ' 
in tho group immediately involved to insure that the planning and 
ac3ministrative functions necessary to coordinate the use of a id-de 
variety of human and material resources are cairried out; and (5) 
administrati-ro support from local bujiding principal and central 
office personnel, both to facilitate the operation of the program and 
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to xoake it as much as possible an integral part of the overall school 
program. 

Boom for Ibro than One Teacher 

The most important requirement for a successful program in 
-which the teaching role is shared is teachers T^hoSc classroom pro- 
grams are large enough to include others, be they aides, parents, 
older children or children in the classroom. Of course, teachers 
imist bo willing ~ evon eager — to have others in their classrooms 
while they are teaching. But mere i-Tillingness is not enough; certain 
basic Competencies are also needed. 

I'fillingness involves working in full vici'r of others : admitting 
ignorance and errors; learning from others; trusting in self and 
others (especiaUy children) so that they may be allowed autonoiry to 
plan, carry out and evaluate learning activities? and spending tir.ie 
iii preparation, consviltation, and planning. Competence involves 
clarifying goals and objectives an*" communicating them to others; 
conceptions of subject areas that are rich enough to enable the teacher 
to recognize a i-ride variety of situations (not just textbooks, work- 
books and lessons) for children to got into them; understanding of 
children's development and important development tasks appropriate 
to each stage of development; organizing classroom (and other) 
activities to facilitate people trc>rking alone, together and -iri.th need- 
ed materials and equipment; evaluating learning activities and 
children's progress in a variety of \rays and keeping clear and com- 
plete records that can be understood by others. 

If the teaching role is -co be shared succcssful3;7, there must, 
abDve all, bo a nujiiber of cquivcdont >;ays of working tox^^rds agreed 
upon objectives. In order for this to bo possible, the teacher (and 
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as far as ponaible all othorr) inuct conceive of \7\1at is to bo learned, 
and how it is to bo Icaimod in >7ays that trans cond any particular 
textbooks or sets of Kiaterials or lesson sequences. All i:ho are in- 
volved need to know VThat it is they are lookins fer and how to recog- 
nise it lAen it appears in each subject area, not only in the class- 
room, but often on the playg7X>ur>d, at homo and elsoighcre. 

In any case, no matter Trt^at else it T?as to the childi.-0n and 
parents wlio participated. Project 88 \ras three creative, energetic, 
and dedicated teachers. Ihre than any other single eleiricnt, it was 
the kii'id of instructional program that each of the teachers offered 
children, and the kind of people they Tzere, tliat attracted both parents 
and children to their classroojfi^s. Ho:r did they describe i^hat they 
found appeal jjig? Vfcll, many said, learning in these classrooms is 
fxm and interesting. Xliere are so rnary different i^ys to learn, (not 
"just books") and the teacher explains things so izell, said others. 
Students lilced the rich range of exi:>eriences, izhieh they thought iTCnt 
boj^ond "regular" classrooms, and they liked being given more freedom 
and responsibility for their o\m conduct and for gettiiig irork done. 
Some parents satr childi^en who Tjoro doing poorly in school, or had 
just lost interest, revive as students and go on to mke good gains. 
(This i.;as particularly true of the ^Hh-6th graders. ) 

Beyond these kinds of similarities, hov^^ver, each of the three 
project teachers had her ovm personal style of teaching. Iii the 
kindergaa-^en, mai^ parents irere improssed \Ath the teacher's stress 
on cross-cultural understanding and her skill in settiiig up learning 
centers ^^here children irevo introduced to the fundamentals of math- 
cn:atics, laj^iage arts, and reading. Pai^ntc v.iio parti cjpatcd in 
this classroom had a hand in devising mailtiothnic kits of )naterials 
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to bo used in the classrooin and at hoi:io; they shared their o\-m 
faiiiDly^s etlinic heritage irith the chxldron — especially foods, 
rausie, dance and special occasions; and they jnanned the learning 
centers and tutored individual students. Since this vjas a single- 
session Icindergarten, there tine Tri.th:ln the school day for par- 
ent-teacher consultations, including monthly Parents Loader meeti}igs 
and Tutors" Vforkshops, and for home visits, as ttcU as for all-day 
field trips. The parents also shared heavily in mkilng presentations 
about Project 88 to other parent and teacher groups in the area. 

In addition to introducing ethnic foods and taking after school 
and wekend 'hnini field trips"/ (e.g. , fishiiig irLth fathers and 
baking irith nothers), the miii emphasis in the first grade dass (\7hich 
functioned only during the first ta-jo years of the project) i^yas oii 
parent orientation and training — especially for tutoring in reading 
and inatheinatics. Tlias on-the-job training conducted by the teacher 
usually took place in three phases. First the parents observed in 
the classroom, then they helped individuals and small groups carry 
out simple tasks (such as cutting and past:lng), and then they took 
on small groups and individuals for instruction. Training sessjons, 
v;hich i^re held after lunch ti^o days a ^rcek, stressed understanding 
of vhat reading and mathematics are all about and the development of 
simple games to facilitate independent learning. Several parents from 
this group later became regular Title I tutors in the Castro School 
and elsev/here in the district. 

At the 4-5-6 level, the teacher possessed special skill in 
helping children talk together about their feelings and iTork out 
interpersonal misimder standing and coriflict. Descriptions of both tho 
first grade and 4-5-6 progi^ams sound voiy niuch like descriptions of 
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"open classrooms," where the emphasis is on student interests and 
initiative, on individualisation, and on helping children build 
understanding in school subject areas as much through multi-faceted 
activities as through specific lessons and exercises in those subject 
areas. The teacher of the ^-5-6 combination specifically asked that 
her students be grouped that i^y so that children might know children 
of other ages, might help each other Icai^n and in the process help 
themselves, and jnight be folloi;t^d by the teacher through more than 
one year to lend continuity to the teaching process, 
Ifeetin/y rartici^:)ant Heeds 

Lilce cliildren, parents and other volunteers come to classrooms 
vdth a i-ride variety of interests and talents, Altliough he or she has 
much in common i-rith others in his or her peer group, each one may 
have a personal style of working iTith others, special subject area 
strengths and preferences, or differing degrees of dependence on 
specific structuring or interpersonal support. Some parents, for 
example, felt at home in the classroom almost :lmmedjately and cotild 
tailor their activities to the requirements of vii^tually aiX7 situation, 
\fn 0 others found just the idea of being with a group of children 
a rather uncomfortable one. So, the greater variety of i^ays Inere are 
to share in the classroom program the better, I^des of participation 
should be individualized for volunteers just as tliey are for students 
in order to achieve maximum satisfaction and productivity. The fevrer 
ways there are to make a contribution, tlie fciier people there irill bo 
who Tjill volmiteer their ser\^ices for very long. 

Parents and others who coma to help in a classroom come for a 
broad range of rcaso;is, Sono are motivated \yy a desire to perform a 
Social service v/hich they see as part of a ^ridor plan to refoiTi schools 
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and cocioiy. Othorc havo a spocjialty uhich thoy enjoy sharinc irith 
others, or they just like to bo out doing thincs ijith other people. 
Still others lilco to have somothfuog useful to do, but prefer doing 
it on their oitti tiine and, often, alone, SoJTie parents v/ant to bo in 
group situations irith children, others prefer one-to-one encoxinters, 
and still others vjould rather not be Tjith children at all. The 
range is Tride, and yet it is possible for all tc participate, if 
the instructional prograia is flexible enouch (as suggested earlier) 
and if the format for actual participation is not too restricted. 

The teacher remains as the chief educator, the one whose respon- 
sibility it is, finally, to see that eveiything worlcs for the rhUdren 
as much as possible, but other adults (and the students) must feel 
that they are capable of carryijig on h^r themselves much of the tirne, 
Tne variety of -ways in v/iiich these others may share in the teachijig 
role can be diagrammed as follo'j/s: 



FOLLOm^G TE/lCHEl (TEKTDOOK/VWRlvBDOK) PRESCRIPTTOIIS 

- - ^ne-to-One - - - - Small Group - - — Large Gi^oi\p - 



In Si;hool C00PERATI\T2 PIAIJIJUIG l/ITH TMCHERS • At F^me and 
and Classroom . ,^ In Com!nunity 

I \ ' I 

- - Vath Qiildren \Ixth l^tcrials, Otlier Adults - 

N 

PROVIDII\'G Om ORIGBCAL l\ms FOR CHILDREN 



For sone Project 88 parents over the tliree years, the activities 
in vjiiich they engaged added up to more thaio the usual experiences of 
parents liho volunteer to help in school classrooms in their comruunity. 
For these parents involvement in Project 88 >;as a deeper one for a 
number of reasons, Tliose vho ^janted to bo iTore actually inc'^udod in 
the planning of the instructaonal inputs of each classroom, and did 
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not meroly como in to do what tho toachor ijanted dono each day. 
Planning arilth teachers added up to vrfiat on3 parent called a "mutual 
commitaent" a^nong parents, teachers and children, vjhich inade the 
participation more important and neaningful to all concerned. For 
a nucleus of as marcy as t\ro or tliree dozen parents, involvanent in 
the Saturday School built a foundation of mutual trust, respect, 
open cominunicatlon, freedom of e>qpression and fraiikness betijeen 
themselves and the teachers which became the basis for mutual 
commitment. Teachers trusted parents to be objective about children 
(other than their aim) and their differences. In addition, planning 
with teacliers included joint vjovk among pai^ents on the various 
committees. This, combined \T±th coirdng together on field trips, 
led to getting together mth other families outside of school and 
to working together on other projects such as P.T.A. committees, 
a nuKiber of school election campaigns, and other projects. 
Tr aininct and Consultation for Participants 

Some parents and volunteers possess competencies that 

teachers do not have, particularly in selected subject or laiowledge 
areas. Some T-jjll also be able to ^Tork quite independently, either 
in the classroom or at some other location. Hox^ever, for most parent 
participants, aides, and other volunteers, some training and a good 
deal of consTiltation >n.th teacliers mil be necessary and desirable. 
Indeed, vrithont adequate traininr; and preparation, a classroom vrith 
volunteers can become a chaotic, tension filled place. Keeds ttxLI 
vary, but volunteer trajjiijig should hu available in such areas as 
subject matter content, childrf>n«s learning and development, in^ 
stinictlonal and management stralo[;ies for botli tutorial and group 
sltxb^Mons (ijicluding classroom and school routines), the location 
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and/or developraont of instructional mtcrials, the use of specialized 
materials and equipment, evaluation and record keeping. Regular 
consultation between teachers and other participants is needed for 
carrying on planning of activities, discussing problems, keeping 
track of childi^en's progress and, in general, coordinating the 
efforts of all those involved ivith the children. 

Ihjfy teachers \7ill also need instruction and guidance in the 
use of volunteers. The kind of help needed will range from relatively 
sifnple mtters of organization and logistics through the development 
of materials to the re -learning of various Icnou:" dge areas and the 
devising of flexible evaluation and record keeping methods. Such 
help can be provided lyy fellow teachers, principals or central office 
personnel specializing in the recGraiting and training of aides and 
volunteers. 

Project 88 teachers irere able to meet with parents and to 
carry out other tasks connected \j±th their teaching during the 
school day. Providing this kind of time for teachers v,^s, in effect, 
a recognition that time spent trith other "educational agents'? in 
their students' lives, was just as ijnportant as time spent directly 
vri.th the students themselves. All three teachers agreed \7±th a 
number of parents that, as rich as their programs may have been be- 
fore they had parents participating, the richness tos multiplied 
many times over ty having other adults in the room. V&thout the time 
to plan \7±th the teacher, to be oriented and crained- to discuss and 
evaluate what wont on day by day, and to have the teacher visit 
each home, parent participation usually docs not have tliis multiply- 
ing effect, or so the project parxicipants thouglit. 
— Q Tho time \jh±ch tho teachers had to meet with parents to p] an 
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classroom activities and to consult about their children - or at 
least a goodly percentage of it - vjas provided by employing two part- 
t±ae Resource Teachers to take over the grade one and classrooms 
three afternoons per week. The rnjor part of the Rosenberg funds 
was spent on the salaries for these teachers, who in addition to re- 
leasing the teachers, provided significants of their ovm, especially 
in the areas of social studies, science, and arts and crafts. One 
of these teachers was a man who, together \T±th the fathers who were 
able to come to the classroom, meant a lot to students vjho spend most 
of their time with women. The same tvro teachers served both of the 
first txTO years of the project, and both \revQ recruited by project 
teachers. Durii^g the third year, at least three different people 
Trjere involved at different tines, so there i-jas less continuity for the 
children. 

logistical and Adninistr "-^ ' port 

One crucial function in a parent participation program (as in 
most others) is the making of the arrangements necessary to keep a 
multi-faceted enterprise going: planning ahead, seeing that needed 
resources i-jill be available at the right tijr.es, contacting people, 
scheduling activities, troubleshooting and evaluation. There can 
be tt-ro Eiain levels to this support function, one within the immed- 
iate group of adults and children ^riio are working together most 
dia-ectly, and the other in the official leadership of the schools ~ 
principals, supervisors, and others. At both levels budget can bo 
a very important consideration, since the allocation of materials 
and staff time usually involves the allocation of money. 

Parent leadership and orgaii-i.satlonal ability is canicial at 
the infoniial level; since tcacliors cannot be expected to take care 
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of all the maixy details of rurmiiog a participant program, many of 
these should be handled by other adults, TJiis not only gets the job 
done but also opens up a range of modes for participation T/hich 
may fit the needs and talents of those parents T-zho might not other- 
wise see roles for themselves. The tasks include telephoning, 
arranging schedules of participation, setting up field trips, keep- 
ing records, and ansr^rering the inqxiiries of Interested outsiders. 

In Project 88 parents tjere involved in matters ranging from 
witing project proposals to obtain funding to the final evaluation 
and wite-up. Although there were a good many organizational 
problems the first year — mostlj'' because lines of coinmunication and 
responsibr'Llity i^re not clearly established, the second year floi-red 
Tgnell, according to most reports. The 4-5-"6 parents, for example, 
had regular officers and standing committees in charge of areas such 
as art, library, classroom participation, resources and clerical vjork. 
There i^s also a Parent Counc52 on vrfiich sat representatives from 
each class, and -which contained committees that were responsible for 
such things as applications, funding, and evaluation. A nimber of 
general meetings trere held during each j^ear to help keep parents in 
touch \rith all that i^s going on in the project, including some 
sessiors iMfiiich involved parents and teachers not in the project. 

At the official, or formal, level there needs to be at least 
a mirmmim araoxint of administrative and financial backing/support, 
if a parent participation program is to operate. At a minimum, of 
course, the school aut.. rities must approve of having adults other 
than tho school staff involved \7±th children and some provisions 
must bo made for seeing that the additional adults are accepted in 
the bundling by other staff and students. 
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Using voluntoers in classrooms and around the school means 
added effort on the part of both tho teachers most directly involved 
and other staff. The work load for the principal and school secre- 
tary will increase, if only te the extent of handling additional 
telephone calls and inquiries. Certain provisions may have to be 
made to meet liability^ health, and certification rectuirements. If 
a special budget category is involved, there >rill be vouchers to 
complete and sign and accounting to be done. Teachers ^dJ.1 have to 
spend time planning and preparing xd.th the adult participants as 
well as consulting with them on many different matters. Ihst of 
this Trill have to be done at times when neither teachers nor parents 
are directly involved mth students. Special orientation and train- 
ing programs for volunteers require additional staff ti^ne (and some 
scTiool districts employ regular central office porsonnel to provide 
such training). 

Bat more than minmum measures are desirablo. The more that 
a school program element, be it parent participation or prograiTimed 
instruction or a textbook series, is an integral part of a school ^s 
overall curriculum and staff development effort, the more productive 
it is likely to be for students. I^at a single teacher does in 
isolation, no matter how rich it is, can be made richer if extended 
and built upon by others. And a schoo]. staff whose members are con- 
tinually in touch with one another to share methods, materials and 
problems and to seek solutions to problems is more likely to develop 
professionally (and thus to offer better services to children) 
than a staff whose members fimction in isolation. Lilce consultation 
with parent volunteers, regular consultation vritli follow teachers 
requii^es tijne outside of tho daily classroom sessions with students. 




To ask teachers j'ogularly to add such activities on top of their 
full teaching loads is really asking too much of even the most 
dedicated and seU^^sacrif icing prof ess ionalr , It is important, 
therefore, that such activities be made part of the regular teacher 
job and teaching day rather than an Dverlo.'^i, Here is where official 
administrative support can be most crucial. 

There are a number of ways to build curriculum and staff dev- 
elopment into the school day. Among these are arranging for "minimuia 
days" {\7\ien students are not in school all day) and paid workshop 
sessions, providing replacement or substitute teachers (and vol-- 
unteers)^ having specialists in areas such as physical education 
and music regularly take over groups of children, hiring teachers 
on eleven month contracts and having them teach nine months on a 
rotating basis and do development work the other two, and using 
student teachers to release regular teachers during the school day. 

In any case, a new component should eventually be sufficiently 
built into the T-ader program of vrtiich it is a part that it is no 
longer considered an "extra". One advantage of having special money 
to hire Resom^ce Teachers, as tos done in Project 08, is that some- 
thing such as parent participation can be tried out vrith minimal 
teacher time and effort outside of regular school hours. In duo 
course, however, room should either be made for the nci^ element as 
part of the regular teaching load, or it should be dropped. Inking 
room usually involves taking time and/or money (or the human and 
material resouces these reproscnt) avxay from something else. Often 
the "something else" is (or was once) considered ijnportant to some- 
one, thus a setting in wiiich all practic3S are continually in the 
process of bexj^g evaluated in ro'Jation to objectives and outcome 
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is the most productive in the long inxn. 

A school project iriiich depends upon short--term funding beyond 
>jhat is provided in the regular school budget probably has one of 
three main purposes. Sometijnes oxtra funds are sought merely because 
they are available: someone T%Tants to do something and funds are 
available, so they do it, or, special monies are supplied in order 
to meet a special problem vjhich can be solved in a relatively short 
period of time. For example, fluids might be sought for stocking a 
library, or buying specialized equipment or materials, for hiring 
personnel to provide service on an interim basis, or for carrying out 
one-time training of some staff members in a needed area of compet- 
ency. Hovjfever, most educational problems require long-term efforts 
if they are to be solved. In those cases, special funding can bo 
introduced to pay the cost of trying out an approach or set of 
materials or proccdui*GS vliich, if they prove promising, can be in- 
corporated into the regular budget of the school system for further 
development. The assumption here is that the additional monoy 
allox^ for something to bo tried for iirtiich there TOtild not be 
sufficient support in the regular budget but >7hich, if it turned out 
to be more useful than some things already covered by that budget, 
would either replace them or result in a budget increase. 

Project 88 certainly meets the first purpose, since foundation 
funds xiero obtained to run it for three years. Wiethei the last 
purpose " that of adding something to the Castro program which will 
continue — is fulfilled remains to be seen. 

What this larger rolo for the project irouLd mean is that there 
could bo at Castro School a viable alternative program: parents 
vjho >janted their children to bo involved with them in the type of 
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classrooms reprcsentod in Project 88 could elect to have then on- 
rolled in the same \7ay that they have been for the past tbrco years. 
In addition, other teachers might move in the same direction as the 
project teachers, and i^ith help from various sources move to involve 
parents, or to adopt one or more of the other Project 88 ideas (multi- 
cultural omphases, student partners, etc.). Still other teachers 
could be encouraged to develop alternatives of their o\m which m.ight 
be attractive to parents and children not interested in something 
that involved parent T7ork in the classroom. In suny case, there 
could be a good deal of sharing of ideas (and problenis) among 
teachers and parents on a regalar basis in a diroate i^iiere self- 
criticism could be carried out comfortably as a stop to coJitinuing 
growth. 

Project 88 did have a good deal of positive influence on a 
nvtmber of parents and teachers. It did get a lot of parents ^irell- 
experienced in tutoring and other foi^is of classroom participation. 
Ifeny "alumni'^ of Project 88 have been working in .other rooms and ^dll 
conti)iuc to do so norb year, and in the spring of 1972 there Tirere at 
least four teachers using parents \±o never had before. So, parent 
participation grei-: in three years at Castro considerably beyond the 
Project 88 classrooms, and there is every sign that this increased 
level of involvement vrill continue. In addition, more than a dozen 
parents reported that they or their friends have become more involved 
in other school and commity affairs than they had been before 
havijig been a part of Project 88 ~ and they are now more drilling to 
come to school with problems, to speak out vrficn they have a question 
concerning something that is going on at school. In short, more and 
more parents are coming to expect to have a part in deciding what 

^ 
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happens at Castro School as well as in helping to cany it out. 
The future of this depends, again, on the attitudes and interests of 
the in-coming principal, the teaching staff, the parents and the 
Richmond central office. 

Finally, the Ricl-iraond Unified School District already has a 
support program for efforts of the sort described hero, Ihe Richmond 
School Volunteers Pi-ogram (RSVP) has been recruiting and placing 
volunteers in district schools for some years now. And recently a 
training component has been added to this program to prepare vol\inteer 
for classroom service. 

Conclusion 

Parents and teachers who might be interested in seeing ^dietlior 
educational alternatives along the lines of those described in the 
first section w^ould fit their ovm objectives and situations \nll need 
to confront an issue that is more inclusive than those described in 
the second section and to become clear just ^^iiere they stand. The 
xarger issue is one of educational philosophy, and the alternative 
sides of the issue run something lilce this: Is education Soiaething 
that is built into the fabric of the whole community and culture to 
which the schools can make a contribution, or is education synony- 
mous with schooling Tri.th the schools at least potentially able to 
train children in ^^ays desired by society on their oi-m? Can the . 
world of loiowledge that is considered essential for children to 
master be successful];y- packaged so that it can be brought into class- 
rooms to be administered by teachers igho are trained in the use of 
certain motivational and pedagogical devices, or do other infD-uences 
in the clirUd^s ejivironmcnt have such an iinportant bearing on the 
course of his development that they must be included in his f ornjal 
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education? Can a narrow range of rnothods largely preplanned imdcr 
a teacher^s control effectively reach childron i-rith a wide range of 
interests, abilities and e^q^criontial backgroiuids, or is it ijaportant 
that each individual student be given some of the initiative and 
responsibility for finding ways -to nourish his o\<on development? 
Is the only major choice beti'/ecn "chUd- centered" education and 
"subject-cantered" education, or is there a -way in which the 
standards of scholarship of the Icnovrlcdgo fields can interact with 
the raaiiy interests and iiivolvoincnts of child]iood to enrich each 
child^s dcvolopi7';%it witli the poiTorful tools for understanding that 
are contained in tho knowledge fields? 

To those \7ho believe tliat educational prograns ought to be 
based on tlio child and his t-ri-dcr environnent, programs vjhich are 
restricted to classrooms and lx>oks seem narrow. To many t^o be-- 
liove that proper educational prograras involve i?cquoncos v/f lessons, 
textbooks and wrkbooks, and relative quiet and order, programs of 
the first kiJid do not appear to be educational at a3JL, 

Project 88 has not proven either side of this issue right or 
wrong. It not set up as a carofiilly controlled educational 
experiment. Yet there is a great weight of evidence from other 
sources accumulating on the side of projects like Pro-^ect 88. A 
number of studios, including the wolUcnoTjn Coleman Report and tho 
more recent Jencks Study in this country have presented evidence tliat 
differences in home background and peer group factors may account 
for more of tlie differences in school achievement than differences 
in School progi^ams sucli as por j/upil expenditure, teacher training 
and experience, class si%o, and buildii:!gs, A sti:idy in England which 
ms just as compreliensivo as tho Coleman Roj^ort recomendcd that 
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«hat it called tlio "pacojnakor'*schools bo tlie kind of school to 
:sdiich a] 3 others sliould aspiro to boconc. (These are tho schools 
:±xi ihglatd ichich liave prograiiis that \70 in tho United States now call 
"ppci: Siucation*^ foUoiring the lead of Qiarles Silbcman in liis book 
Crisa; > in the Q.assro on. ) 

Jnvolver.iont of fanily, neighborhood and coinnpinity in a cliild^s 
education is ijhat is of cinicial iinportanco. For i.he succossf\al 
scSiool <iiild this is already largely a fact, but even the successful 
child (in today »s terms) might benefit a good deal if he vTere re- 
lieved Irom tho restrictions of irfiat Ui-io Eronfenbrcnner has caUcc 
age (or generational) segregation, as v7ell as segregation by ethnic 
and social class status. For the unsuccessful child, and especially 
for the one ^^ro have come to call "disadvantaged," tho involveriCnt 
of parents 'and neighbors is very Important. This means, if it is 
to bo takep soriously, going further than Project 88 over attcnpted. 
It means e:>rtensive training and lielp in cliild-rearing for parents; it 
means teachers working even more intensively to use the everyxiay 
oxperiX3nces of the child to help him build the understanding tliat he 
needs in areas lilce mathemtics, language arts and readijig, -science, 
and social* studies, as \7b11 as personal knowledge and understanding 
of others; it means helping parents and neighbors capitalize on tho 
child's experience outside of school and holp him turn it to good 
developmental advantage; and it means finding many, many ^/ays of 
honoring and celebrating eacli child's cultural background and helping 
minority children develop in their own language and culture at the 
samo tinio.as thoy are boins introduced to "majority cultiu*e." 

- The kind of school prograwG which aro inpD.icd iiovld socm 
"far out" ,to many, but so far most of tho attempts to vork WD.th a 
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model that restricts itsolf to just teachers and children in 
dasnrooms has not brought about hoped for improvements. 

TliG early childJiood program recently passed by tho California 
LegiLatiire i-rLth its provisions that parents join in the development 
of plans to reform educational off eruigs for childi^en aged four 
through nine offers an opportvirjity wliich the parents and teachers 
at the Castro School ought to be well prepared to take up, thanks to 
Project 88. 
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